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AN EXPERIMENT IN SELF GOVERNMENT. 

At the beginning of the year, after talking with us about 
different plans of government, our teacher said there were four 
possibilities — anarchy, despotism, paternalism, and self-govern- 
ment. 

After a very short discussion we saw that anarchy was out 
of the question — at least we said that we did. We were told 
we could not, of course, have complete self-government to start 
with, but that this would mean a protectorate at first. A bal- 
lot was taken, and almost all of us voted for self- government. 
But it soon became evident that self government really meant 
to us doing as we pleased — an idea that got us into trouble, as 
you will soon see. 

For a few days everything went smoothly, but that was only 
because the plan was new. As soon as the novelty wore off we 
became careless regarding the rights of others, and before long 
we were very close to anarchy. Our teacher told us that the 
abuse of liberty always means the loss of liberty and the coming 
of a despot, but this warning only served to put off the evil day. 

One afternoon we were left to ourselves during a study period. 
For a while we were very quiet ; then someone spoke ; the others 
joined in, and before long we were in the midst of the greatest 
confusion. Suddenly the door opened, and our principal stood 
on the threshold. "Is this the way you govern yourselves?" he 
asked. We immediately became quiet, and without waiting for 
a reply he left, but within a few minutes all was confusion again. 
He returned, saying : "Evidently you cannot be trusted, so I 
will remain with you." 

When our teacher returned he was told of our failure ; he 
started to speak, but did not, and after a pause, during which 
we were in the greatest suspense, he dismissed us in silence. 
We walked out with slow steps and heavy hearts, much more 
impressed by the silence, I am sure, than we should have been 
by the severest scolding. 
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262 THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

The next morning on the most conspicuous part of the black- 
board was written the following : 

Persons who abuse liberty must be made to obey the law. The Eighth 
Grade has proved repeatedly that it is not capable of self-government, and it 
is therefore placed under the rule of law. You will copy and obey the fol- 
lowing rules : 

Then followed several rules, the three that impressed us most 
being these : 

You will not be trusted at all ; you will not do anything except under the 
personal direction of some teacher ; at the close of each recitation you will 
remain in your seats until a teacher appears to escort you to your next class. 

Your recitations will be mere recitations; there will be no discussions ; 
your instructors will be no longer teachers, but officers charged with the en- 
forcement of the law. 

You will each keep a copy of these rules where you can refer to them 
instantly at any time. You will ask no questions ; you will simply obey them. 

On that memorable day there was weeping on the part of the 
girls, and even the boys were not happy. We were led about 
from class to class like prisoners, and treated in every way as 
such. 

This went on for some days ; then one by one the deserving 
pupils were restored to liberty and were placed upon a free list. 
When this list was written on the board it was with the following 
explanation : 

The free-list pupils live under liberty rather than law. That is, they 
follow a set of principles which they themselves have originated, or con- 
sented to, instead of a set of rules which they have had no part in making 
and obey under compulsion. They are trusted, not watched ; they regard 
teachers as friends and counselors, not as policemen ; and they have the 
privilege of voting. In general, they will simply observe the ordinary cus- 
toms that obtain among ladies and gentlemen everywhere. In particular, 
they will be guided by a constitution which they have freely adopted. 

Then followed the constitution, every article of which was 
discussed and consented to by the pupils on the free-list. 

As the advantages of liberty appeared, more and more pupils 
earned the right to be placed upon the free-list, until finally we 
were all living under liberty again. But liberty meant more 
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than it did before, and, although some have been put under law 
for a time since then, most of the class have tried faithfully to 
live up to our constitution, and the class as a whole has never 
failed again as it did on that day before the reign of law began. 
As a result of our experiment, we have come to see that self- 
government brings out the true character of a person ; that it 
teaches the real meaning of liberty and develops self-control, 
uprightness, and a sense of honor. 

An Eighth-Grade Class. 
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